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If it be true that " good wine needs no bush," I feel that these 
** readings " need no word of mine to recommend them to those 
who " read " or " recite." "Yet to good wine they do nse good 
bushes/* and so perhaps a word from a "reader," saying that 
she has "read" many of these published "readings" and found 
them most effective, may perhaps induce others to look at them 
with a view to public reading. If the writer of these lines does 
not specify those that she has " read " in public, it is because she 
knows with what different eyes and minds people look upon both 
prose and poetry, and that what is found most effective by the 
treatment of one person may prove ineffective in the hands or by 
the treatment of another, and it is well that it should be so, or our 
audiences would be robbed of much that is good. I shall be away 
while these are passing through the press, and much new matter 
will, no doubt, be added to what I have already seen, and "read," 
but I have much pleasure in bearing my testimony to the ex- 
cellence of those writings, both in prose and poetry, that have 
been read by 

Fanny Stieling. 
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ORIGINAL READINGS 

IN PROSE AND VERSE. 



POLLY. 



And so you are gone, little Polly, 

From this wretched, dreary place ; 
Altho' I am sitting beside you. 

And looking upon your face. 
But the woman who came in here just now 

Said, " Poor little thing, she*s gone ;" 
And she offered to stay with me a bit, 

But I'd rather be alone. 
She knelt a moment beside you, 

And I think her eyes were wet. 
It's more than mother's are, Polly, 

I haven't cried for you yet. 
For feeling what I am, dear. 

And knowing what I know, 
I think you were right to go, PoUy^, 

I think you were right to go. 
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2 OBIGINAL READINGS. 

For what would your life have been, dear, 

With such sights and sounds about ; 
It's terribly hard to keep pure within 

When all is so foul without ; 
And it isn't a pleasant thing to see 

A baby's life begin 
In the midst of drunkenness and dirt 

And every kind of sin. 
But I was bom in the country. 

Where the trees and the flowers grow, 
So there's not even that excuse for me 

That I have fallen so low ; 
Tor I can remember a pleasant home, 

And an honest mother s kiss. 
But yet I've come to this, oh, heaven, 

And yet I have come to this. 



You'll see my mother, Polly, 

In the land to which you're gone ; 
Perhaps she'll think it's me, dear, 

And forget how the years have flown. 
You'll be sure to know her dim, grey eyes, 

And her handsome, snow-white hair, — 
Oh 1 I forgot, God's angels 

Are always young and fair. 
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POLLY. 

I used to think her stern and cross, 

But I promised her when she died, 
I'd try to be careful and steady. 

As if she were still by my side. 
And when you meet her in heaven 

She'll ask how I've kept my vow. 
Oh ! don't tell her the truth, Polly, 

Don't tell her what I am, now. 



And don't tell her about father, 

I wouldn't have her know 
How oft to a cruel, bitter word 

There follows a crueller blow. 
I know she'd say if I left him. 

And began my life anew, 
There'd be a hope of my meeting 

Some day with her and you. 
But that can never happen, 

I don't know how it is. 
That a nature such as mine can cling 

To a lower one like his. 
But as things are they'll have to be, 

And it seems my only plan. 
To go on leading the life I lead. 

And forget— as much as I can. 
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So this is a last good-bye, Polly, 

We shall never meet again. 
In that other land they tell us about, 

Where there's never a sorrow or pain. 
But I am glad you're gone, or I know som& 
day, 

That T inust have lived to see 
You either grow to despise me 

Or else to become like me. 
For how could I have kept you straight. 

And taught you right if I would? 
But now you'll be safe in heaven, dear, 

And be always pure and good. 
Just one more kiss, and remember 

You're not to let mother know — 
But I think you were right to go, Polly, 

I think you were right to go. 
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THE CABMAN'S STORY. 



Thank you kindly, sir, I don't mind taking a 
drop, as it's a wet night. No, I don't belong 
to the Temperance Society ; it always seems 
to me a kind of disgrace to a man that taking 
the pledge. It's like clapping yourself into a 
strait waistcoat for fear of doing some mis- 
chief if you were at liberty. Do I think cab- 
men, as a rule, are sober ? Why, sir, they're 
bound to be. There's hardly any business 
where a cool head and a correct eye is so 
much needed. Yes, the shelters are a great 
boon, but a few years ago there wasn't a 
place for us to keep warm or dry in but the 
public-house. If it rained, or snowed, or 
hailed, or thundered and lightened, and it's 
generally doing one or the other in this 'ere 
blessed climate, what could a poor man do but 
get warmth and shelter in the public-house. 
And then, when you were called out into the 
damp and mud, as likely as not the fare would 
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be some nervous old lady, and she'd say, *' Not 
that cab, certainly not; why the man's just 
come out of the public-house, he's certain to be 
tipsy." And afterwards, when she was talking 
to her friends, of course she'd say, " Cabmen, 
oh, a horrid set, my dear, always drinking, 
whenever you want one he's in the public-^ 
house." That's how our characters get took 
away. 

Do I know Mrs. Prodgers ? Well, only by 
name. We're not on speaking terms. I 
shouldn't shake hands with her, for instance, 
if we met, or ask her to come home and have 
a friendly cup of tea, although I have never 
fallen out with her on my own account. Do 
I ever find anything of value in my cab ? Not 
often. I remember once picking up a very 
handsome silver card-case after I'd set down 
a lady. There were cards inside with the 
address on, so, of course, I took it to the 
house as soon as I got time. I expected to 
make 5s., at least, by that job. Well, the 
lady was just coming out, and a gentleman 
with her, and I showed her the card-case and 
asked her if it belonged to her. She was 
very glad to get it, and was just putting her 
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hand in her pocket for her purse, when the 
gentleman stopped her. " No, no, no, Ger- 
trude," says he, " nothing of that sort, I beg, 
it's a thing I so much disapprove of; it 
wounds a man's self-respect to offer him 
money for an act of common honesty. It's 
not that I begrudge the money, but I object 
to the thing on principle." Ah, it's wonder- 
ful how well meanness and lots of other vices^ 
look when they're dressed up as principle so 
well that their owners don't know 'em. The 
ladv did look a little ashamed. Yer see 
women aint got such a darned lot of principle. 
But I couldn't help saying that I hop^d next 
time they lost anything no one wouldn't 
wound their self-respect by returning it to 
them. Well, I don't know as I am what 
you'd call romantic, but I can't help taking 
an interest in folks, only the worst of it is my 
connection with them is so short. No sooner 
have I carried a pretty young bride to church 
and back again with her husband to the 
wedding breakfast, then, may be, I'm called 
away to drive some poor creature, behind a 
hearse, to the graveyard. Sometimes I take 
up a pair of lovers ; I know the look of them 
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in a moment, and once they're inside nothing 
should induce me to turn my head round. 
Why, I'd rather go miles out of my way for 
want of being directed the right road than 
disturb them by asking a question. 

Yes, I sees lots of queer characters, you 
may be sure, male and female, but it's mostly 
only little scraps and bits of incidents we get 
hold of, though, to be sure, I was once mixed 
up in a very strange and romantic affair. It's 
almost the only continued story I ever had a 
part in. 

I was standing in a file of cabs, one after- 
noon, at Waterloo Station. An express train 
had just come in from somewhere down south, 
and I was looking about for a fare, wlien a 
gentleman came up to me with a lady on his 
arm. I say gentleman for want of some 
better word, but though he v/as well-dressed 
he didn't strike me as being the right sort. 
We get to be quick at reading faces, and I 
disliked him from the moment I set eyes on 
him. As to her, she looked like what I after- 
wards found she was, a little girl from the 
country, fresh, and sweet, and trustful. 

" Engaged ? " says he. 
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THE CABMAN S STORY. 9 

"No, sir," I answered, holding the door 
open. 

" Jump in, Jennie," he says, and handed 
her a small bag he was carrying. 

He had besides in his hand a large bag or 
portmanteau. " Shall I take that, sir," I 
says. But he didn't answer. He put his 
head into the cab and said something to the 
lady, then he turned away, and as he passed 
me he whispered quite low and hurried like, 
without even looking at me, " Don't wait, 
•drive where the lady tells you," and was gone, 
like a harlequin through a shop front. 

I shut the door and asked — 

"Where to, ma'am?" 

She looked a little bewildered, and she 
•answered — 

" Oh, you're not to go yet, the gentleman 
is coming with me ; he had to go away a 
minute to send a telegram, I think, he said." 

Queer, I thought, I could have sworn he 
said don't wait. However, she seemed so 
positive, that I was all taken aback. But I 
drove a little to one side and waited. 

Presently she began to get anxious. 

^* Where can he be ? which way did he go ? '^ 
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I couldn't say, for it had all been so quick 
I hadn't seen, but I told her then what he'd 
said to me as he passed. 

She turned as white as death and looked as 
if she would drop off her seat. 

" He couldn't have meant it," she said. 
" Why, I'm all alone, I've never been in 
London before, and I don't know a person 
here but him." 

Then for the jfirst time some suspicion of 
the truth dawned upon me. The villain had 
deserted her. Whether he had darted out of 
the station and into a Hansom cab, or whether 
he had got into another train that was just 
starting, he had gone and left no more trace 
than if the earth had opened and swallowed 
him. 

" It's no use waiting here any longer, miss," 
I said, "it's certain the gentleman's not 
coming back ; besides, he's took his port- 
manteau with him, he'd have left it here if 
he'd meant to return." 

Well, I won't go through all we said 
during that tedious time of waiting. It's 
enough to say that the scroundrel had played 
as rascally a trick as was ever devised, upon a 
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poor innocent girl. When she began to believe 
that he really didn't mean to return, she grew 
half frantic. By degrees I learnt the whole 
story. Sbe came from a little village down 
in Dorsetshire. She'd been engaged to this 
man without the consent of her friends. He 
seemed out and out fond of her,' and used to 
say if only she'd go away with him he'd marry 
her at once. Well, she believed him, poor 
silly little thing, and when he told her he 
was coming to London, she made up her mind 
to come with him. He knew nothing of it till 
she met him at the station just as the train 
was starting, when it was too late to send her 
back, and I suppose he didn't know whatever 
to do with her, so the diabolical plan came 
into his head, which he'd just carried out, to 
leave the poor innocent creature to perish 
body and soul, alone in London. 

Well, I tried to persuade the poor thing to 
go back, but she said she daren't, they'd have 
found out by now what she'd done, and her 
father would never forgive her, and the whole 
village would jeer at her. 

I was losing my time, but I didn't mind 
that. I couldn't leave her all alone, and night 
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coming on, so I asked her what she'd do. 
But, poor thing, she wasn't fit to think now. 
She could only cry and tremble, and sob out 
so piteously — 

" Oh, how could he be so cruel, how could 
he be so cruel ? " 

Then all of a sudden she grew quiet, and 
she says to me in a cunning way — 

" Isn't there a bridge near here ? Drive 
me there, please, and I know my way then to 
somewhere I want to go." 

I guessed what was in her mind, and I 
thought, **No, my dear, the water's not 
flowing that shall close over your pretty head 
to-night." But I didn't say so. I mounted 
my box and drove away. 

I knew a nice respectable woman who let 
lodgings, and I took her there and told her 
^11 the story, and asked not to let the poor 
girl out of her sight. She didn't have much 
trouble about that, for hardly had we got in 
than Miss Jennie fainted right away, and had 
to be put to bed, which was the safest place 
for her, and there she remained for some 
days. I used to go and enquire after her 
^hen I could spare the time, and one day 
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Mrs. Preston, that was the landlady, told me- 
she'd found out the girl's name, and where 
she lived, by looking over some papers that 
were in her pocket. Well, together, we wrote 
a letter to her father, asking him to come as 
soon as possible to the above address. Jennie 
was better now, and able to sit by the fire,, 
but she seemed too languid and depressed to 
care what became of her. 

One evening, while I was talking to Mrs- 
Preston, a knock came to the door, and when 
she opened it, we saw a tall, upright old man 
with iron-grey hair. I knew directly it waa 
Jennie's father. 

" Which of you two wrote to me," he asked,. 
*' and what do you want with me ?" 

For answer we took him into the parlour 
where Jennie was. She started up half eager 
and half afraid. He looked at her, but didn't 



" Father ! don't you know me ?" she asked. 

" I used to," he answered. " You used to 
be my daughter. Who and what you are 
now, God knows." 

"Not only He, sir," I ventured to say, 
''fortunately I know, too. I know your 
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daughter is just as she was when she left 
your roof, only a bit more steady and serious- 
like/' 

" That was five days ago," said he. " She 
left me in company with a villain ; how long 
is it since he deserted her ? " 

" The same day, the same hour, father," 
she said. " Oh, father, don't you believe me ? 
What do you mean ? You never looked at 
me like that before. I've done wrong, I 
know, but Tve been punished already ; oh, 
father, don't you punish me, too, I was 
afraid to come back to you, but now that 
you've come for me, won't you take me home 
once more? I've been so miserable, oh, 
father, father, if mother were alive she'd let 
me cry in her arms, I know." 

I thought it was best to leave the room 
then, I knew so well how the poor man was 
feeling. I knew what a lump he had in his 
throat, and what a dimness before his eyes, 
so I thought I'd better come away, because 
— ^well, because men don't like to give way 
before one another, you know. 

But I waited a little, and presently they 
both came out together, Jennie clinging to 
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her father's arm. He came up to me and 
began to speak — 

" I want, I want, to thank you." 

Then he got hold of my haad and gripped 
it till my eyes watered, and him saying all 
the time — 

" God bless you, God bless you." 

Then Miss Jennie, she says — 

" Let me speak, father dear." 

But lor' bless yer, she worn't no better 
hand at speaking than him. So what does 
she do, pretty creetur, but put her two arms 
round my neck, and her soft cheek agin my 
Bcrubby one, and kiss me, why just as if she'd 
been my own* child. 

" I won't ever forget you, I'll pray for you 
every night," she says. Well, I ain't often 
run away in my life, but I run away then, just 
as hard as ever I could, and I had to say to 
myself all the way down the street, " If I 
catch you blubberin' ! you stupid old fool, if 
I catch you blubberin'— I'll— I'll— I don't 
know what I won't do." 

She kept her word not to forget me, for 
every Christmas there comes two hampers, 
one for Mrs. Preston, and one writ on " for 
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our good friend, the cabman ! " And such 
turkeys, such bacon, such butter, and home- 
made bread as them hampers contains. Well, 
if Christmas come twice a year instead of 
once, I don't believe any constitooshun could 
stand it. 

But this wasn't quite the end of the adven- 
ture for me. One day, about a year after- 
wards, I was front man on the rank. It was 
a bleak wintry afternoon, and daylight was 
fading, when a gentleman and lady standing 
at a little distance hailed me. I started off 
sharp to where they was standing. The 
gentleman put his hand on the door and 
looked up to tell me where to drive, when all 
of a sudden a sort of shock went through me,, 
it was as if some one had turned on the gas 
in a dark room, and I knew him I Knew him, 
for the mean contemptible hound that had 
deserted poor Jennie. A curious thing 
happened to me then. My whip was in my 
hand, but I seemed to have no more power 
over it ; the lifeless thing had got possession 
of me. It clenched my hand round it, with- 
out any effort on my part ; it raised my arm 
with a force, the like of which I never felt 
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before, and then down it came over the back 
and shoulders of that brute with such sting- 
ing force that I shook where I was standing 
above him. You can picture the sort of scene 
that followed. The lady screamed, the man 
turned white and sick with pain, a crowd 
gathered, ajid, of course, a policeman came 
up. The bobbies must always be in every- 
thing ; if there ain't much going on they gets 
up a little excitement on their own account 
just to make matters pleasant. 

" Give him in charge," screamed the lady, 
" he's mad or drunk." 

" What's it for," asked some one, "what 
made him do it. The gentleman says he 
never saw him before." 

" Didn't he," I shouted. " Ask him where* 
he went to from Waterloo Station about at 
year ago, after he'd put a lady in my cab." 

He couldn't turn whiter than he \Kas be*- 
fore, but he went a sickly green. 

"Oh, hush, hush," he says, " here's; some 
mistake. My dear, walk on, I'll join you 
presently. Policeman, you can go, I shan't 
prosecute the man, he's labouring under 
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some delusion. Come here, my good fellow, 
and speak to me." 

The crowd dispersed, seeing there was no 
more fun going on, and I walked a little way 
with him up a side street, for I didn't like to 
be seen in the company of such a black- 
guard. 

" Don't say anything about that," he 
panted, " I couldn't help it, indeed, I couldn't. 
You don't know all ; I had a wife already, and 
she was in London at the time. What 
happened to the poor girl, where did she go ? " 

" No thanks to you that she didn't find a 
resting place in the mud of the Thames," I 
said. " You did your best to send her 
there." 

What did he do then but take out a 
sovereign and say — 

" Don't mention the affair, and I won't have 
you punished for striking me." 

I sent the sovereign spinning into the 
gutter. 

" Go after it," I said, " and quick, too, or 
hy heaven I'll flog you again, and risk the 
punishment for the pleasure it is to strike 
iSuch a hound." 
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He slunk off in double quick time, and I 
never saw him again. But I bought a new 
whip, sir, I wouldn't insult my horse by 
touching him with that one after it had been 
laid across the shoulders of a wretch like him. 
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*^ Another day has ended ! one more from the 

weary years 
To be passed by me in prison, with pain, re- 
morse, and tears. 
Such a load of shame and anguish, but all,. 

alas ! too late. 
Could I but have known one moment the 

horror of such a fate ! 
Had I dreamt of what it felt like ere the 

punishment began. 
Ere I came to be for seven years a number 

and not a man. 
Heaven ! Why are we so reckless, so easily 

led astray, 
As if we could at pleasure put off the 

reckoning day ? 
There's nothing worth this torture, for 'twere 

better far to be 
The meanest thing that creepeth, if only it 

creepeth — Free I 
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Ouilt takes high sounding phrases, we sin for 

our babes and wives, 
As if they'd love us better for staining and 

, spoiling their lives. 
Oh ! Nellie, Nellie, my darling, I try not to 

think of you, 
But it's little else I'm doing the weary night 

all thro' ! 
And sometimes in the silence I seem to hear 

you call, 
And I often see in fancy your face on the 

bare blank wall. 
How are things going, Nellie ? — how are you 

living now ? 
Have you learnt to curse the husband who 

broke his marriage vow ? 
I swore before the alt^ar to protect and love 

you well, 
A fine protector I'm proving — locked in a 

prison cell. 
P'raps the little one's come by now — one 

more to bear my name. 
And instead of blessing I give it this heritage 

of shame. 
Oh ! if these thoughts would leave me, — ^if I 

could but sleep awhile. 
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But when I close my eyes, I see only your face 

and smile, 
And in the silence all the air about my ears 

doth ring 
With the sad notes of the grand old hymn I 

loved to hear you sing." 

(Music.) 
Worn with a day of labour, and the vigils 

he had kept, 
Unconsciousness came over him — at length 

the convict slept. 
But the troubled thoughts of waking hours 

are with him e'en in sleep, 
And a voice with well-remembered tones to 

which his pulses leap, 
A voice that calls him by his name, in soft 

and pleading strain. 
" George, George, my husband, come to me, 

oh 1 must I call in vain ? " 
Always the same imploring cry, always the 

piteous tone, 
" Oh ! Geordie, husband, come to me, don't 

let me die alone." [bell 

He tosses wildly in his sleep until the prison 
Kings out with loud, discordant note, ringa^ 

out and breaks the spelL 
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With panting breast, one moment he staggers 
dazed and blind, 

The next — the stern reality stands clear be- 
fore his mind. 

^* Am I awake, or dreaming ? oh ! heaven can 
such things be ? 

Is it true I am a prisoner, and Nellie's want- 
ing me ? 

But I'll come to you, my darling, as sure as 
heaven's above, 

Is there a heaven anywhere, or pity, mercy, 
love ? 

Was my punishment too merciful, my life too 
bright and glad, 

That dreams like these should come to me 
and help to drive me mad ? 

But I'll find a way to reach you, ere yon sun 
rises twice. 

One kiss, one word, my darling, tho' my life 
should pay the price." 



The day is wearing onward, and as yet has no 

one guessed, 
Aught of the agony and storm in one poor 

prisoner s breast. 
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At his labours in the quarries he worked with 

willing hand, 
But he noted as the shadows rose, a mist 

steal o'er the land. 
A mist from out the marshes — with eager, 

hungry eyes 
He watches it creep onward, he sees it rise 

and rise ; 
His one sole chance ! he knew it, and a poor 

one even this, 
For the guards are there with loaded guns, 

and their aim they seldom miss. 
If he attempt to pass them they'll shoot him 

like a dog, 
But he breathes a prayer to heaven as he 

notes the thick'ning fog. 
Kind sun scare not the vapour, oh ! wind 

withhold your breath, [death. 

For liberty is in one scale, and in the other — 

(Bell) 
But hark ! from out the prison the great bell 

booms and clangs. 
The signal to the warders, " Call in the out- 
door gangs." 
Guards, closing round the prisoners, march 

with fixed bayonet,- 
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IBut the heavy fog is gathering closer around 

them yet, 
And like a curtain falling it blots out light 

and shape ; 
A sudden cry rings thro' the air, ** A prisoner 

escapes." 
A dart, a dive, a struggle, and e'er those 

about him knew 
Half the meaning of the movement he has 

disappeared from view. 
Quick in pursuit they follow, search the 

gloom on every side, 
But not a form is visible, no clue is left to 

guide. 
A bullet goes to seek him, it whistles past his 

ear, 
Tho' the shot was aimed at random it was 

dangerously near. 
Another, and another speeds but wider of the 

mark; 
With panting breath the prisoner flies on, 

onward in the dark. 
He dare not pause, he dare not think, he can 

but fly, and fly, 
I^or he seems to see the soldiers' guns, to hear 

their shout and cry. 
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Sometimes his fears tell him that his flight 

will be in vain, 
That another step may bring him into prison 

bounds again. 
He dare not seek for shelter or direction on 

his way, 
Better to blindly trust that chance may lead 

him not astray. 
To brave his fellow-creatures' gaze, that would 

his guilt confess, 
They'd recognise the convict by his hair and 

prison dress. 
Onward, o'er every obstacle, his hands and 

feet are torn, 
Does night enshroud a being more hopeless 

and forlorn ? 
He creeps thro' marshy places where the 

weeds grow thick and rank, 
A river bars his progress, — he swims from 

bank to bank. 
In scrambling, climbing, wading, the dismal 

night is past, 
Till his feet refuse to bear him, and his tired 

limbs fail at last. 
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PART II. 

The early mom is breaking, and all trace of 

last night's mist, 
Has vanished from the hill-tops which the 

rising sun has kiss'd, 
It is the Sabbath morning, and a holy calm- 
ness lies 
Over all the peaceful landscape beneath the 

autumn skies, 
And presently the Sabbath bells the air with 

music fill, 
And worshippers are crowding to the chapel 

on the hill. 
List to the organ's swelling tones as now a 

song they raise (Organ) 

Of glory to the Lord of Hosts, of gratitude 

and praise ; 
The solemn strains are felt by all in that most 

solemn hour, 
But on one listener's bursting heart they fall 

with ten-fold power. 
Not 'mid the crowd of worshippers, but in the 

churchyard's gloom. 
He crouches, screened from passing eyes 

behind a marble tomb ; 
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Only one prayer is on his lips, fit words for 

such as he — 
^* Oh 1 Lord, so merciful to all, be merciful to 

me." 
More than the darkness of the night he fears 

the cheerful day ; 
Yet anxious, weary, and forlorn, he pauses 

once to pray. 
Some moments thus he passes in lowliest 

prayer, and then 
He rises and resumes his way, shunning the 

eyes of men ; 
His goal is almost gained by now — his in- 
stinct taught him right ; 
He has pursued the path to home all through 

the dreary night. 
Treading each well-remembered spot, his 

heart seems rent in twain, 
How strange a fragile human heart can bear 

such load of pain ! 
He sees once more the rustic porch where in 

summer roses grow ; 
What tale is there in store for him ? — what 

news has he to know ? 
"Courage!" he cries, "I've never felt a 

coward till to-day ; 
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How crime and shame can change a man^ 

and steal his soul away. 
Is there lower degradation — can there be a 

keener grief, 
Than creeping, hunted, to my home, like — 

what I am — a thief." 
He stands before the cottage — his hand is on 

the gate ; 
" No trace, no sign of Nellie — oh ! have I 

come to late?" 
With sudden, frenzied impulse, he shouts 

aloud her name, 
In a woman's, but a strangers, voice the- 

answer to him came — 
" Hush I do not call so loudly ; you a friend,. 

and not to know — " 
He trembled where he stood, and shrank like 

one who fears a blow. 
"Is Nellie dead?" "She's very bad; we 

fear it won't be long. 
Since the little one was bom and died her 

head's been kind o' wrong. 
She don't seem to remember why her husband 

is away ; 
But lies and moans and calls for him, grow- 
ing weaker every day. 
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^Tis well he isn't near her, unless his heart's 

a stone ; 
Pretty dear, it's downright pitiful to hear her 

cry and moan. 
They say down in the village a pris'ner has 

got out ; 
I hope it isn't true, I'm sure, for the guard is 

here about. 
They say they're searching far and near; 

poor wretch, he has small chance." 
She paused and gave her listener, then, one 

sharp and piercing glance. 
He hears her voice, he hears her words, but 

seems to give no heed ; 
Only one truth has reached him — 'tis enough, 

poor wretch, indeed 1 
Danger for him ! What meaneth that ? The 

universe may fall ; 
What more — what worse can happen ? 

Nellie's dying — that is all. 



PART III. 

On her weary bed of sickness lies the young 

wife, frail and weak, 
.Dark lashes droop in slumber upon the pallid 

cheek ; 
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Bat the restless liands are tossing, tossing 

ever to and fro, 
Till they're caught and gently pinioned in a 

clasp they seem to know ; 
And, as sleepers often do, she feels the gaze 

of watching eyes, 
Till her own are raised to meet them, in a 

faint, but glad surprise — 
" Why,Geordie, I've been dreaming — dreams 

so full of pain and fear. 
How good it is, my darling, to wake and find 

you here. 
I thought that I was calling you — I seemed 

to cry and cry ; 
But I couldn't make you hear me, George — 

you gave me no reply. 
I think I have been wandering half crazy all 

this time. 
For I fancied some one spoke of you — of you 

and of a crime. 
Oh ! don't, don't turn your head away ; if I'd 

been myself you know, 
I should not have had such fancies, or have 

dwelt upon them so. 
I thought, too, that when baby died, they 

said I should be glad, 
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For it's father's name would be its shame- 
that shows that I was mad. 
For who would say such cruel words, or who 

believe them true? 
As if in all the world there's one as brave 

and good as you. 
Are you laughing at my folly ? Are you 

vexed? Why don't you speak ? 
It was only that I wandered while my head 

was crazed and weak. 
But now my brain is clearer, I shall very soon 

be well, 
Hark ! is to-day the Sabbath ? for I hear the 

chapel bell, 
And far-off strains of music, is not that the> 

organ's peal ? 
Oh ! Geordie, say a prayer for me ; I'm weak, 

I cannot kneel. 
And the music's growing fainter — it seems to 

die away ; 
To die — to die — then what is death ? Oh ! 

Geordie, husband, pray.'' 
In the stillness of the Sabbath morn, from 

out the silent street, 
There smites upon the convict's ear the 

sound of marching feet. 
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An icy fear comes over him, the drops stand 

on his brow ; 
Oh 1 has his flight been all in vain — will they 

take him from her now ? 
Must her dying bed be troubled, must she 

learn the fatal truth ? — 
** Take her, kind heaven, take her, in her in- 
nocence and youth." 
As nearer sounds the hurrying tread, he prays 

with gasping breath. 
Not for his safety or his life, but for his dar- 
ling s death. 
And fainter, fainter, from the bed comes the 

low wailing tone — 
'^^ Are you still beside me, Geordie ? Oh 1 

don't leave me here alone. 
The room is growing darker, but I like to 

feel you're there." 
Outside the footsteps halted; they have 

tracked him to his lair. 
He hears the well-known order given — ^he 

hears the clash of steel. 
And it seems as if the soldiers' grasp already 

he can feel. 
One moment, and they'll enter; then will 

Fate have done her worst ; 

D 
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But Death is also hurrying in — oh ! which 

will enter first ? 
Once more the feeble voice is raised — " Has 

evening come so soon ? 
I thought, when first I woke from sleep, that 

it was only noon. 
Oh I Qeordie, am I dying ? " — ^her head sinks 

on his breast. 
A struggle, and a quivering sigh, and then — 

she is at rest. 
The convict rises to his feet, calm and un-^ 

moved he stands. 
Without a tear he lays her down, with strong 

and steady hands. 
Then, noting what a perfect calm is on the 

dead sweet face, 
" God 1 Thou art merciful," he cries. " I 

thank Thee for Thy grace. 
All that remains is easy now, nothing to hope- 

or dread. 
And Nell will never know the truth — thank 

Grod that she is dead." 
Up the staircase come the soldiers — ^they 

enter with a rush. 
Then stand amazed and silent, and there falls 

a sudden hush, 
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And the foremost made a movement as if they 

• would withdraw ; 
For Death's unexpected presence had filled 

their souls with awe. 
They had been prepared for violence, for e'en 

a desperate fight ; 
They were not prepared to break upon so 

pitiful a sight. 
Could this be he who perilled all at prospect 

of release, 
This man with' calm, unruffled mien, whose 

spirit seems at peace ? 
" Nay, do your duty, men," he said, and doth 

his hands extend 
To the cold touch of the fetters as if to grasp 

a friend ; 
•* It was not for my liberty I schemed and 

broke away, 
But Nellie's voice was calling me, I could 

not disobey. 
I'm glad you came no sooner to disturb her 

as she went. 
But she smiled on me while dying — all is. 

well, I am content." 
On her cold lips one kiss he prest, and then 

from out the room, 
With head erect, and firm, slow steps, he- 
goes to meet his doom. 
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Is this the day of the trial ? will poor Ned's 

case be heard ? 
Oh I neighbours, you wouldn't deceive me; 

I'm forced to trust your word, 
Because I'm lying here ailing, with never the 

strength to move 
And go and hear what they're saying, and 

and what the witnesses prove. 
D'ye think the judge'll be merciful? d'ye 

think he'll let Ned speak? 
Oh ! why am I down at such a time, so sick, 

and useless, and weak ? 
I know I'd prove he's innocent, I know I 

shouldn't fail. 
Oh 1 neighbours, it isn't likely they'd send 

my Ned to jail. 
He never stole the money, I swear it — and if 

he had 
'T would be to keep from starving — does that 

show a man is bad ? 
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Who says that he took to drinking, and kept 

low company ? 
There's many a one among you that's • more 

to blame than he. 
Who says I bear on my bosom the mark of a 

blow he struck ? 
That's just the way you cackle when a man 

is down on his luck. 
And may be that's what they're doing out 

there in the Court to-day, 
If they'd only let me speak for him, there's 

so much I could say. 
They don't know what he was at all, the time 

when we were wed 
There wasn't a smarter man in town, nor a 

finer than my Ned. 
The judges only see him now, haggard with 

want and care, 
And think they read of crime and guilt in his 

sad, dejected air. 
I know he-'U not have justice — no, no, I won't 

rave and rail ; 
But don't say they'll convict him — they 

daren't seud Ned to jail. 
There's somebody coming, listen ! 'tis his 

footstep on the stair — 
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Only a neighbour, you tell me ? then where's 

my husband, where ? 
Oh 1 Heaven ! don't stand there silent, speak 

out, man, on your life; 
Although I'm weak and helpless, remember, 

I'm his wife. 
Five years ! five years — in prison ! It can't 

be true — five years ! 
Is this the end of my waiting ? of all my 

hopes and fears ? 
Don't mock me, women, with pity — with show 

of tears and grief. 
You know that you're all rejoicing they've 

proved my Ned a thief. 
You thought I held myself too high, so in 

your hearts your glad. 
Oh 1 don't heed what I'm saying, the sen- 
tence drives me mad. 
What will he do without me, to cheer him 

and advise ? 
I know well how he's feeling, the hard look in 

his eyes. 
Would that the trouble were mine alone — ^if I 

could have his share, 
Don't tell me he deserves it, that makes it 

worse to bear. 
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Oh! Ned, Ned, Ned, my husband, five 

years — my heart will break. 
No, no ; I must bear it bravely, and live, 

dear, for your sake. 
I must not let you come out, Ned, and find 

no home, no wife, 
ril stand at the door to greet you, and wel- 
come you back to life. 
You never shall dream I've suffered, I'll 

speak no word of blame. 
But hide your head in my bosom, and myself 

will bear your shame ; 
I'll set your chair by the fireside, and bring 

your pipe and glass, 
Five years 1 it seems like a lifetime, and yet 

theyVe bound to pass ; 
And some will live and suffer, and some will 

give up and die. 
Well, it isn't for us to manage ; God help us 

all, say I. 
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Sob 1 the moment Tve prayed for 

Will very soon arrive, 
The old Professor is dying, 

So old 1 — at forty-five ! 

But age cannot be counted 

By weeks, and months, and hours. 
Some lives are marked by sunlight, 

By the blossoming of flowers. 

But its little flowers or sunshine. 
My path has ever known ; 

And the old Professor is dying 
TJncared for and alone. 

Life once seemed full of promise 
For the busy heart and brain ; 

The Fatherland I quitted 
I shall never see again. 
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I left to seek for Fortune, 

Within my head a store 
Of deep, profound est learning 

And mystical German lore. 

My books here to make me famous, 

To win me gold at need — 
Those books which lie neglected, 

And no one cares to read. 

Ach ! throw the window higher, 
The breeze can't harm me now, 

Tho' it's only London smoke and f og^ 
It cools my fevered brow. 

I set to work in earnest 

To work for daily bread, 
For I found them all so useless, 

The grand thoughts in my head. 

I had to take to teaching, 

To grind as the miller grinds, 

Cramming the wisdom of ages 
Into empty, vacant minds. 

The fault is not the children's — 

If I could have my way, 
They should not begin their learning,, 

Until they had done with play. 
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Play I whether toys or dresses, 

Lovers, balls, or fun. 
Till they'd found the earnest meaning 

Of something beneath the sun. 

Just one among my pupils 
Repaid me for my pains, 

But then she had that blessing 
So few young girls have — brains. 

To teach her was but pleasure, 
For she could understand, 

Besides my books and language. 
My love for my Fatherland. 

A woman's heart was beating 
Within that breast so fair, 

An active brain was working 
Beneath her golden hair. 

What might I not have made her 

If only — well you see. 
It's useless all such thinking, 

For it was not to be. 

I see her now so plainly ! 

Her earnest, puzzled look, 
JiTot catching quite the meaning 

Of something in her book. 
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I knew she could not love me, 

I knew that in her eyes 
I was only the old Professor, 

Learned, grave, and wise. 

I knew the day was nearing 
When book-work would be done. 

The student's life be ended. 
The matron's be begrun. 



■^o* 



So I placed the half-grown longing. 
With my books on the shelf above, 

Nobody wanted my writings. 
Nobody wanted my love. 

I stood a moment and watched her 
That day when at the shrine. 

She knelt in bridal splendour — 
My darling I tho' never mine. 

I saw her sweet contentment. 
The happy smile she bore, 

And then I turned and left them ; 
I never saw her more. 

I know of naught that happened 
The year she was his bride ; 

I only know she married, 
I only know — she died. 
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I keep these two old papers, 
One tells when she was wed, 

And this, just twelve months later,. 
Which told me she was dead. 

I know not how he bore it. 
Some things we all must bear ; 

And of the gods' choice blessings, 
He surely had his share. 

That's how my dreams have ended,. 
My dreams of Love or Fame, 

Both in my youth and manhood 
Have faded just the same. 

So I'm glad it*s nearly over, 
The Past beyond recall, 

And I know there's one home ready,. 
One Fatherland for all. 
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Mama. 



My dear Stella, I'm sorry to scold you, 
'Tisn't pleasant to censure or storm ; 

But how often, my love, have I told you 
To flirt is such very bad form. 

It is really too hard, too distressing, 
When that Algy Vere hangs about. 

To see people's glances expressing, 

" Is that the next match to come out ? " 

Last night on the staircase I found you I 
'Tis not half so improper in chairs. 

But when so many eyes are around you 
You should really beware of the stairs. 

ESTELLE. 

Now, Mama, what's the matter ? I'm certain 
With Algy I only danced twice, 

And once we sat out by the curtain, 
That leads to the boudoir 1 so nice I 
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And, Mama, I did all you commanded,. 

I wouldn't flirt even in fun ; 
For when old Mr. Judkins demanded 

Six dances, I gave him but one. 

Mama. 
Mr. Judkins ! how seldom lie dances 1 

BSTKLLE. 

Oh I you're right about tbat, mother mine,.. 

He skips, and lie ambles, and prances ; 
Not like Algy — his waltzing's divine. 

Mama. 

Mr. Judkins a man of good station, 
Respected and wealthy, though old ; 

But that Vere — I don't know a relatiouj. 
Nor e'en what position they hold. 

ESTBLLB. 

I know one — that eccentric Miss Spero, 
His aunt and his godmother, she. 

She thinks Algy a god and a hero — 
And I*m not sure that I don't agree. 
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Mama. 

She his aunt I why, Bstelle, you are wiser 
Than ever I thought you, my dear ; 

They say that old woman's a miser. 
And worth quite five thousand a year. 

We must get up some dinners and dances — 

ESTELLB. 

Why, Mama, who'd thought it of you ? 

Mama. 

Well, the proverb says, " good circumstances 
Alter cases," and, oh I it's quite true. 
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Pussy I Pussy 1 Wherever is that cat ? 
What any woman can want with a husband 
who has a cat like my Tom, I don't know. 
Late for meals when he's not hungry, but 
makes a terrible noise if meals are not ready 
for him when he is hungry. Sleeps all the 
evening — especially when I'm inclined to talk 
to him, and swears if he's in a passion. 
Exactly like a husband ! Of course people 
would say I talk like that because I'm an old 
maid. Old maid I those two words have 
more to answer for in the way of imprudent 
marriages than all the love, and poetry, and 
sentiment in the world. Women have an 
abject terror, not of the thing itself, but of 
the name. Old maid I pah I Jalap, and 
senna, and rhubarb are quite sweet and 
odoriferous in comparison. It sits like some 
hideous burden on our shoulders from twenty- 
five upwards, growing and growing with>^ery 
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year; so girls rush into the arms of the first 
man who will take the horrid thing ofE them. 
Of course I never meant to be an old maid, 
no woman does. They don't all want to 
marry, but then they intend to die young. 
They don't look forward to being sixty-five 
and all alone, with no companion but a cat. 
Not that I'd change places now with any 
married woman of my acquaintance. Poor 
creatures, I pity them ! Want men to take 
care of them, do they ? as if any man was 
able so much as to take care of himself. • Did 
you ever know a man who could call a cab 
or stop an omnibus, I never did. If there's 
an escape of gas they look for it with a 
candle. If the chimney catches fire they send 
for the fire engine. What with a husband, 
and children, and servants, I wonder any 
married woman keeps her senses. I used to» 
sit at the window and watch my opposite 
neighbours, the Whites, and hug myself to 
think I was a single woman and a lodger. 
Just like an old maid, is it? Ah, Mrs. White 
behaved worse than that to me when she was 
not an old maid, but a girl of twenty, like 
myself. That's forty-five years ago. Wcj 
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were both staying in the same country house, 
and George White was there too. A pleasant 
young fellow, not over brilliant, but any girl 
might have liked him. I liked him, and so 
did Fanny Rogers. Artful little minx ! 
there wasn't a trick she wouldn't stoop to. 
Whenever I was speaking to him, she'd come 
sidling up on some excuse or other. If he 
was reading poetry to me, and he often did, 
she'd slink in and say — 

" Oh, may I stay, I'll be very quiet, and I 
am so fond of poetry." She didn't know 
*' Childe Harold " from " Twinkle, twinkle, 
little star." 

She used to make him sing to her, and oh, 
the way she'd look up at him and say — 
" Oh, Mr. White, I never did hear any one 
sing like you." No, I should think not, for 
though I was fond of George, I wasn't blind 
nor yet deaf, and he couldn't sing any more 
than an owl. "Your voice is so sympa- 
thetic," she'd say, "it seems to go right 
through me." So it did through me. " Some- 
how I feel as if I should never want anything 
more if only you would sing to me for ever." 
Such humbug I But in spite of her artful- 
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ness it was a very near thing that he didn't 
propose to me. If only the moon had risen 
a little earlier one night ! It was a lovely 
summer evening, dinner was over, and the 
•gentlemen had sat rather longer than usual 
At their wine. I've always noticed that wine 
and love are like thunder and lightning, if 
you see one you're sure to hear the other 
Boon after. 

"Miss Penelope," said George, "let's go 
down the garden and see the moon rise. I 
always feel as if I could talk so much better 
by moonlight." 

Well, we went in the garden, and we talked, 
and were silent, and we sighed, and we 
whispered — but that moon wouldn't rise. I 
felt sure he was only waiting for the moon, 
I could almost see the words of a proposal 
trembling on his lips, and I was turning over 
in my mind how to say " yes " just in the 
right tone ; not too loud in case it should 
sound bold, and not too soft for fear he 
shouldn't hear me. I strained my eyes 
gazing at the spot where that moon should 
appear, and at last I did see a faint red 
curve — when at tbe very moment down 
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came Fanny, rushing like a whirlwind upon? 
us. 

" Oh, my dear Penelope," she said, " I've 
found you at last ; how could you be so im- 
prudent as to stay out here with the dew 
falling, and nothing on your shoulders. 
Aunt is in such a way about you ; do go in^ 
there's a ducky. I'll — I'll stay and console 
Mr. White, that is if he will have me." Oh 
how she ogled and leered at him. 

'' I'm quite warm, thank you," I said, 
" there's no danger of my catching cold." 

" Oh, but I promised dear aunt. Mr. 
White, do persuade this headstrong girl." 

" Do go in and get a shawl. Miss Penelope,"' 
he said, " we will wait for you here." 

I ran as fast as I could into the house and 
upstairs to my room, got a wrap, and hurried 
down again, but when I reached the spot 
where I had left them, they were nowhere to* 
be seen. I went all through the garden and 
park, but not a trace of them could I find. 
How she managed to take him away, where 
she contrived to hide, I shall never know ; 
but that night she came into my room, and 
said — "Congratulate me, Penny dear, Mr.. 
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White has asked me to marry him ! " Oh, 
treacherous Fanny ! oh, yielding George ! 
•oh, dilatory moon ! 

When they were married I took apartments 
in the house opposite to theirs, and you may 
be sure nothing that happened escaped my 
^yes. We never spoke, hardly ever bowed, 
but I sat by the window and smiled at all 
their worries and troubles. When a servant 
was dismissed, and that was generally once a 
month, I felt elated. When the children had 
chicken-pox and mumps, I said, *' I am 
avenged ! " When the cook was lying in- 
toxicated on the kitchen floor, and twenty 
guests waiting for dinner in the dining-room, 
I hugged myself and chuckled. Spiteful ! 
old-maidish ! wasn't it. Well, I don't know, 
I've found happy married women, and pros- 
perous men, and lively young girls all spiteful 
alike. But it doesn't pay. Misfortunes come 
soon enough to all, and it's not much pleasure 
to see even an enemy in distress. I had a 
lesson that I shan't forget in a hurry. 

Mrs. White had gone on a visit to some 
friends in the North, taking her two elder 
children with her. The little ones she left at 
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home in the care of servants. One evening, 
about nine o'clock, I was sitting at work, 
alone as usual, when my door opened, and in 
. rushed a gentleman in such a state of excite- 
ment that for a moment I didn't recognise 
him. 

" Penelope," he cried. It was Greorge, I 
hadn't been so near to him, I hadn't heard 
his voice for years, and all the past, that 
night, which should have been moonlight,, 
came so vividly before me I could hardly 
breathe. I wasn't sixty-five then. 

** Penelope, I want you," he said, "my 
wife is away and our baby is dying." 

I don't know that anything he could have 
said would have touched me more than those 
few words. No apologies, no set speeches. 
It seemed natural he should call me Penelope,, 
and should come to me in his trouble. 

" Not so bad as that, George, I hope, but 
I'll come." 

I went with him just as I was. How 
strange it seemed to be in his house and the 
mistress away. We ran up to the nursery. 
The nurse, a smart, flippant young woman,, 
tossed her head when she saw me. 
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** Master had better 'ave trusted the dear 
baby to me," she said, with a sniff, " what 
should old maids know about babies ? " 

" Old maids," I said, " have sometimes 
more sense in their heads than young maids, 
and more feeling in their hearts." I never 
liked that girl, I'd seen her shake the children 
when no one was looking. 

But there was no time for discussion then. 
The poor baby was very ill. He'd been taken 
with convulsions, and now he lay shivering 
and panting. I held out my arms for him. 

"It's no use, ma'am," said the nurse, 
*' Master 'Arry is a very fractious child, and 
he can't abear strangers." 

Was he ? Then what made the little arms 
stretch out towards me, and hold me tight, 
what made the little head drop on my bosom 
with a soft wailing cry. Oh, baby, baby, if 
your own mother had come in at that moment 
it would have been hard to give you up to 
her. All night I held him. The doctor came, 
and went; he could do nothing. George 
was distracted, but it seemed to soothe him 
to kneel by me and touch the little face or 
fingers. Once he put his head down besida 
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me, and I could feel his whole frame shake 
with smothered sobs. 

" Don't do that, George," I said, " I can't 
bear it. Oh, George, it's sad enough to think 
the little thing is going from us, but see how 
peaceful he looks. Don't disturb him." 

The night wore on, he had telegraphed to 
his wife, but she could not arrive for many- 
hours. Nurse was offended, and kept away ; 
but the other servants came in at intervals 
and looked at the child with bated breath. 

" I knew he'd never live," said cook, "he 
had a look of heaven in him from the first." 

" Let me take him," said George ; " you 
must be tired and cramped holding him so 
long." 

But I would not give him up, though it 
was pitiful to hear the little moaning cry, to 
see the wistful look in those blue eyes, as if 
he were imploring me to help him — to relieve 
his pain. 

"Oh, baby, don't, don't," I cried once; 
" I can't do anything for you, baby. Don't 
look at me like that, darling." 

At last, just about daybreak, the end came. 
There was a shiver, and a struggle, and then 
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the pleading eyes closed — never, never, to 
open again in this world. I would not leave 
him even then. With my own hands I made 
his last sleep pure and pretty as he was him- 
self, and folded the little waxen fingers, and 
placed white waxea flowers upon them and 
all about him. Then I sat down beside him 
and waited — waited until I heard a noise and 
.stir in the passage, and I knew the mother 
had come. Ah, how hard it seemed that 
mine should be the hands to give her back 
her child — dead. I thought she would hate 
me because I had been with the little thing 
:at the last, and had done all that it should 
(have been her privilege to do. But she was 
wonderfully gentle and subdued, so different 
from when I had last spoken to her. She 
knelt beside the bed, and kissed the little soft 
cheek, and then she turned and kissed me. 

" You're a good woman, Penelope," she 
said, " God bless you. Can you forgive me, 
and let us be friends ? " 

" Don't talk of forgiveness," I said, for I 
icouldn't help remembering how I had gloated 
'Over her worries and troubles, even to feeling 
glad when the poor little innocents had the 
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mumps, I did, wretch that I was ! I didn't 
feel at ease till I'd confess all my nastiness. 
We're friends now, but at a distance. I 
wouldn't be so wicked as to live opposite to 
her any more for fear it might seem like pry- 
ing. My old jealousy and envy have all gone 
now, and I am contented to sit down to my 
soKtary cup of tea, and talk to Tom when 
he's in a good temper. Yes, I like tea, and I 
like cats, and I'm not the least indignant at 
being called " an old maid." 
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Characters — Laura Latimer and Mabel 
Hamilton. 

Scene. — Room in Mrs. Latimer's house. 

Lau. What can have detained Mabel ? 
She promised to come early. I've denied 
myself to visitors, and got rid of my husband. 
Perhaps she hasn't been so lucky, though^.. 
I must while away the tedious hours witb 
my pen. Poesy, be thou my solace. Let 
me see, what shall be the subject of my new 
poem? Love is old-fashioned. Babies are 
played out. Friendship ! That can never 
grow stale ; there can never be too much 
said in its praise. Ode to Friendship, dedi- 
cated to my dearest friend, Mabel Hamilton 
{writing) — 

Let the world sooflf, the nobler sex deride 
That feeling whose ezistenoe they've denied 
Women's large sonls — 
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Oh, dear, that's so horribly suggestive of big 
feet. I must try again. 

Hail ! holy Friendship ! Goddess most divine, 

If thou wilt deign thy yotaries to test, 
And in a lower sphere awhile to shine, 

Thon*lt find a home in one tme faithful breast. 

Mab. {without). Oh at home to me, I know I 
{enters) My dear Laura. 

Lau. My sweetest Mabel ! If I were not 
so delighted to see you, I should be annoyed 
at this interruption to my ode to Friendship, 
dedicated to you, dearest. But what detained 
you so long ? 

Mab. Well to be candid, it was my hus- 
band. You know Charlie doe? so hate me to 
come to you. He almost flew in a passion, 
and said he would put a stop to our friend- 
ship. 

Lau. Put a stop to it ? As if it were in 
the power of " man, weak man, dressed in a 
little brief authority," to stop the communion 
of two kindred souls. Well, how did you 
make him listen to reason ? 

Mab. By making him listen to music. 
You know you advised me to take to some 
particular study as a resource when things 
went wrong. 
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Lau. Yes, and as things invariably do go 
wrong, I suppose you find it of service ? 

Mab. Well, on this occasion it certainly 
was. I threw open the piano; the more- 
Charlie talked, the louder I played, till at 
last he left the room silenced, if not con- 
vinced. 

Lau. Capital ! See what an effective 
weapon I put into your hands when I bade 
you study music. Oh ! there's nothing like 
having a vocation, making a world of your- 
own. If dinner is late, if Reginald scolds or 
lectures, I take refuge in my pen, and at 
once forget all mundane miseries. But I 
often think he doesn't know how very uncon- 
scious I am. Now, with the piano there can 
be no mistake. I'm half sorry I didn't take 
to music instead of poetry. 

Mab. Oh, but it's dreadfully hard work. 
What I suffer at the classical concerts no one 
knows, especially if there's nothing new in 
bonnets or dresses. 

Lau. My dear Mabel, if you talk hke that, 
I shall begin to think what my husband says 
of you is true — that you're idle, vain, and 
frivolous. 
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Mab. Not very polite of your husband, 
considering he doesn't know me. 

Lau. Well, I daresay if the truth were 
told, Mr. Hamilton is quite as uncompli- 
mentary to me. 

Mab. Oh, my dear, he positively hates you. 
If you only knew the things he says of you. 

Lau. He can't say Tm ugly, because he 
never saw me. 

Mab. Oh ! worse than that, a thousand 
times; he actually said you were a woman 
with ideas. 

Lau. Just like a man. 

Mab. What, to have ideas ? 

Lau. Oh, no ! to sneer at a woman for 
having them. But dont let sneers deter 
you. Work hard at your vocation, for I'm 
convinced music is your vocation. Practise 
from mom till dewy eve. 

Mab. But Charlie does hate it so. 

Lau. Of course, if he liked it I shouldn't 
advise you to do it. 

Mab. But suppose he should cease to love 
^me? 

Lau. You little goose I The more inde- 
ipendent we are of them, the more they care 
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ifor us. It's only jealousy that makes them 
rail against our studies and against our love 
for each other. But let them rail and sneer, 
the firmer friends we will be. Ha ! ha ! it 
would take more than a couple of men to 
dissolve the bonds that link our souls together. 
Be true to me, Mabel. 

Mab. Oh, yes, it's so nice to have a friend, 
particularly when one has a secret. 

Lau. a secret ! oh delightful I Come, let 
me hear all about it. 

Mab. Well, you must know last night I 
was at a concert. 

Lau. Yes, a good one ? 

Mab. Good? — oh, you mean the music. 
Well, I hardly know, but I sat next to one oE 
the most charming men I have ever seeu. 
He had the loveliest eyes, so dark and melan- 
choly ; and in the course of conversation — 

Lau. Conversation ! then you knew him ? 

Mab. No, not exactly, but he lent me his 
programme, and asked my opinion of one of 
the singers, and I don t know how it was, I'm 
sure, but we grew quite friendly. 

Lau. Did your husband approve of this 
jsudden intimacy ? 
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Mab. Well, of course lie would have donev> 
only he wasn't there. He said he had enough 
music at home without going out after it. 
So, seeing I was alone, this gentleman called 
my carriage, and — and — oh, Laura, are you 
dreadfully shocked, because if so, I won't tell 
any more. 

Lau. Then there's more to tell. I should 
be intensely overwhelmingly shocked but for 
one circumstance. 

Mab. What's that ? Your friendship for 
me? 

Lau. No ; that I had a precisely similar 
adventure. 

Mab. Oh, Laura ! you so staid, so — 

Lau. Yes, I know, my dear, but what 
could I do ? I was at a literary lecture, . 
Reginald would not accompany me, and I 
found myself near a young man who interested 
me strangely. His smile was a revelation. 
Oh, Mabel ! he is so unhappy ; his wife does 
not understand, does not appreciate him,.. 
Can you blame me that I listened to his con- 
fidence, that I sought to bind up his bruised 
and wounded spirit? 

Mab. What a strange fatality I It seems . 
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we are both destined to console the unfortu- 
nate. My friend with the haunting eyes was 
also married, and has also been disappointed. 
But, Laura, there's something more. 

Lau. Oh, Heavens ! of what depravity am 
I to be made the confidante ? 

Mab. It was not my fault, indeed it wasn't. 
Don't blame me too severely; but this 
morning's post brought me — I blush to con- 
fess it — brought me a letter. 

Lau. So it did to me. 

Mab. Ah ! but mine, alas I was from my 
acquaintance of last night. 

Lau. So, alas ! was mine. 

Mab. Mine was signed with an initial. 

Lau. So was mine. 

Mab. What a mysterious destiny attends 
us. I owe it to our friendship to let you 
read. 

Lau. Between hearts such as ours there 
should be no concealment {exchange letters ; 
both scream). 

Lau. It's Eeginald's caligraphy. 

Mab. It's Charlie's handwriting. 

Lau. I'd swear to those is. 

Mab. I'd stake my existence on those H"'^- . 

F 
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Lau. So, Madam, it was my husband who 
paid you such devoted attention last evening. 

Mab. Oh, you're right to be indignant. 
I suppose you mean to ignore the flirtation 
you carried on with my husband. 

Lau. You're too young and foolish to be 
trusted out alone. 

Mab. At your time of life you ought to 
know better how to behave yourself. 

Lau. Nicely you must have coquetted and 
drawn him on, for Reginald is the most 
reserved of men. 

Mab. I should like to have heard you 
talking to Charlie, for he's as modest and 
retiring as a woman. 

Lau. As some women, I've no doubt. 
Admired his eyes, did you ? Oh, allow me 
io compliment you on your discrimination. 

Mab. His smile was a revelation ! It has 
ibeen a revelation to me. 

Lau. Been disappointed in his marriage, 
lias he ? 

Mab. His wife doesn't understand him. 
Let me ask you, whose fault it is if such is 
the case ? 

Lau. Go on, Madam; pretend to blame 
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me, so as to crush my just indignation. In 
some matters you could have been the teacher 
better than the pupil. 

Mab. Oh, Charlie was right when he bade 
me have nothing to do with such a woman. 

Lau. Why did no one warn me I was 
nourishing a viper in my bosom. Friendship, 
thou art an illusion, a snare, a Will-o'-the- 
Wisp. 

And what is Friendship but a name, 

A charm that lulls to sleep. 
That deems itself secure from blame, 

And leaves the wife to weep. 

{Tears ode to Friendship. Mabel goes to 
piano and hangs out slang duet from Mdme. 
Angot.) 

Lau. Madam, this house is mine. 

Mab. Oh, I assure you there is no danger 
of my forgetting that in future. I could not 
breathe beneath the same roof as the destroyer 
of my peace [put^ on bonnet, &c.). 

Lau. Fool I fool I fool ! 

Mab. Are you addressing me. Madam ? 

Lau. No, Madam, but the wretched victim 
of your shameful hypocrisy. Why did I ever 
suffer myself to be so deluded. Oh, Reginald ! 
oh Mabel! {falls into chair and weeps). 
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Mab. That I should live to be abused by 
the woman I trusted in spite of all. Oh, 
Laura ! oh, Charlie I {falls into chair and 
weeps). 

{Pause.) 

Mab. Laura! 

Lau. Madam. 

Mab. Oh, don't call me. Madam, it sounds 
so silly and melodramatic. Do you know I 
think we're a couple of idiots ? 

Lau. With regard to one of us, I must be 
allowed to remark — 

Mab. Bosh 1 I mean I believe we've been 
the victims of a trick. 

Lau. a trick ! 

Mab. Yes ; do you imagine such coinci- 
dences as those of last night could happen by 
accident ? 

Lau. If you mean to insinuate that it was 
by arrangement — 

Mab. Of course it was. Not yours or 
mine, but those husbands of ours. I don't 
know Reginald and you don't know Charlie^ 
because they've always refused to make our 
acquaintance ; but do you think they don't 
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tnow US by sight well enough to cany out 
such a plot ? 

Lau. Wait a moment. Do let me think. 
Why, Mabel— 

Mab. Well ? 

Lau. I do believe you're right — ^we're a 
couple of idiots. But what object could 
they have had ? 

Mab. Why, to make us quarrel, of course ; 
to break ofE our intimacy. 

Lau. Pshaw ! How absurd ! Why, Mabel, 
as if we were likely to quarrel. 

Mab. Yes, my dear, but, do you know, I 
think we were pretty near it at one time, I 
felt almost angry with you. 

Lau. Well, I must own to having being a 
little put out. But what a scheme for them to 
ooncoct. 

Mab. How shall we punish them, Laura ? 

Lau. Why, by being faster— 

Mab. Oh, no. Now, Laura, I mean to turn 
over a new leaf. I mean to be so good and 
»docile, and I won't play a note of music 
unless Charlie asks me. 

Lau. Well, and I'll listen to Reginald's 
lectures without writing a word of poetry. 
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Mab. That's a good girl ! and you won't 
say anything more about being fast ? 

Lau. Pshaw, my dear ! I only meant we'd. 
be as we've ever been — Fast Friends. 
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I'm going to talk a little about St. Valentine- 
I daresay you all have some association with 
that day, amusing or sentimental. I don't 
believe there's a person who ever forgets it 

between the ages of five and . Well, we 

won't be so uncharitable as to place a limit 
on the other side. Even the most careless 
among you — those who never put a date to 
anything, and rather pride themselves on 
their negligence, yet have a vivid conscious- 
ness of the 14th of February. No doubt 
you are all on the watch hours before the 
postman arrives, and don't you think it cruel 
when papa, who is expecting really important 
letters, cries — " Oh, bother St. Valentine " ? 
We've all of us had some fun on these 
anniversaries. I remember my first sweet- 
heart — ah ! its many years ago, and Pve lost 
sight of him entirely — but I was very fond 
of him, poor Billy— and he was very fond of 
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me. He used to send me a valentine everj 
year as regularly as possible. No verses or 
pictures, or any of that nonsense, but a box 
of sweetmeats, wbioh I valued ever so mucb 
more. I always knew if Billy had bought 
his present long before the day, by the 
number of sweets remaining in the box, for 
he was a dreadful boy for goodies of all sorts. 
I thought as he grew older, and his pocket 
money increased from a penny a week to six- 
pence, and at last to a shilling, that my yearly 
gift would improve likewise. But no, as so 
often happens, his income and his meanness 
grew together side by side, until one year he 
actually sent me half-a-dozen verses, com- 
posed by his elder brother, and no sweets at 
all. Naturally I couldn't stand such stingi- 
ness as that, I had to give Billy up ; no 
affection could survive such treatment. 

Did I ever tell you of the fun there was 
one year at Minerva Academy for Young 
Ladies ? It was very naughty, you know, and 
I'm not holding up our conduct for imitation 
by any young people who may happen to hear 
of it, certainly not, but it was great fun. 
Miss Lucretia Jones, the principal, was a tall» 
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-straight, upright lady, with a very severe 
countenance, and spectacles, of course. Oh ! 
how she used to lecture us about propriety 
of conduct and demeanour. She formed her- 
self on a model of what she conceived 
MinerVa to have been. But you may imagine 
her excellent precept and example did not 
prevent us getting into scrapes. We girls 
were all more or less in love at that time with 
Signer Fernando, the Italian master. He had 
such beautiful black eyes, and we, every one, 
to a girl, adored black eyes ; and such a 
moustache. So when the 14th February was 
approaching, we resolved to vent our feelings 
in a valentine. Poetry, of course — prose 
wouldn't have expressed half of what we 
felt. We were none of us poets, so it was to 
be a sort of joint stock affair. Whoever hit 
«on a rhyme or an idea was to jot it down, 
aind we were to snatch opportunities for put- 
ting them together. Sometimes in the middle 
of the night such sentences as these might 
be heard — 

" Emily, Emily, are you awake ? I've got 
two such lovely lines.'* 

Or — " Oh, what shall I do, there's not a 
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word rhymes to love except dove and above,. 
and I've used them twice already.'* 

" There's shoves'* suggested some one. 

** Oh, but that's not poetical, it's almost 
vulgar." 

The morning before the eventful day, we 
were holding a solemn council in the school- 
room. It was supposed that we were copy- 
ing our exercises, but what we were really 
copying was the Signer's valentine. It rani 
as follows : — 

" Accept, I praj.thee, the devotion, 
Tendered with snch strong emotion, 
Coming from afar to thee. 
Loving hearts as pure as free.'' 

We didn't at all know what we meant by 
the last lines, but conceived it to be the gist 
of good poetry to be unintelligible. 

" We have looked with eyes of love, 
Gaze then on us from above, 
Gaze, and as thou gazest pardon, 
Do not thy true heart harden.'' 

" That line doesn't sound quite right," said' 
one. 

" Never mind, let's leave it, and go on tO' 
the next." 
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" Eeverend Signor," that was a reminis- 
cence of Othello's speech to the Senate. 

** Beverend Signor, good and g^^'eat, 
Conld there be a happier fate 
Than to live within the light 
Of thine eyes so dark and bright ? 

" The power within thine eye is snch — " 

" There seems to be a good deal about eyes," 
I said. 

" Well, you can't praise his nose, can you ? 
It would be absurd in poetry." 

** The "power within thine eye is such — 

" Such — Dutch — crutch — hutch — oh f 
whatever was the rhyme for that word ? I've 
forgotten." 

We were interrupted by an awful voice 
behind us. Oh ! how we all jumped. 

" Young ladies, may I enquire to what par- 
ticular branch of studies you are devoting* 
your attention ? " 

We didn't answer, and we tried to crush 
the paper and hide it away somewhere, but 
Miss Lucretia's hand was upon it. 

" What is the meaning of this ? " she 
asked. " What, I repeat, is the meaning of 
this?" 
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" It's a valentine/' stammered one of us. 

Miss Lucretia did not choke, bat she seemed 
in imminent danger. 

" A valentine ! A valentine I That such 
a word should be uttered in my presence ! 
That any young lady beneath this sacred 
roof should debase the tone of her mind and 
reduce the resources of her intellect by folly 
so corrupt, so degrading. If my confidence 
is to be abused in this manner, I must myself 
inspect all epistles which are received at, or 
sent from, my establishment. On what day 
is it that these most vulgarising and iniquitous 
practices obtain ? " 

As if she didn't know. 

" To-morrow, the 14th, madam," said the 
^ pupil-teacher, piously. 

" Then, to-morrow. Miss' Martin, you will 
have the kindness to open every missive that 
is delivered here, master the contents, and 
then consign it to the flames." 

We looked blank when Miss Lucretia had 
left the room. 

"Oh I what's to be done? We shall all 
^get valentines, and won't there be a row ? " 

The next morning Miss Lucretia went her- 
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self to the postman, took in the letters, laid 
them before Miss Martin, and bade her read 
them. " Then," she said, " we shall be able 
to judge of the sort of mental pabulum 
offered to the inmates of Minerva Academy. 
Youneed not say to whom they are addressed.'* 
Oh ! what a mass of fun, sentiment, and 
nonsense came to light ! Presents, pictures,, 
verses, some pretty, some spiteful. How we 
all tried to find out for whom they were 
meant. There was one picture of a girl with 
her head in the air and a very red nose, and 
underneath was written — 

*• You needn't hold yourself so tall. 
You needn't put on such a sneer, 
There's not a man amongst ns all 
Would care to look at you twice, my dear." 

"Elegant — refined," murmured Miss Lu* 
cretia. " Gro on, Miss Martin, what is next ? '^ 

The next was also the last, and was a sheet 
of verses only. Miss Martin read — 

" There is a sound of industry by day, 

Where, like the Muse of some Pierian spring, 

The fair Lucretia holds her boundless sway. 

And bids all those who thirst their parched lips bring. 

To drink from that pure stream whose ceaseless flow 

Shall trickle still, tho* Nations come and go." 

Miss Lucretia coughed, fidgetted, took off 
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her spectacles, and looked thoroughly un- 
comfortable. 

** Why, Miss Lucretia, it's for you," crieda 
chorus of voices. 

" Nonsense, my dears, no one would dare 
to send me a valentine ; though, to be sure, 
it does seem of a different stamp from all the 
other rubbish. The classic allusions betoken 
A cultured mind." 

Miss Martin continued — 

" Oh, happy they whom kindly Fates provide 
Within thy halls of learned lore a seat, 
How sad for those snch lasting good denied. 
The right to gather wisdom at thy feet ; 
To see in thee, so stately, wise, and cold. 
Another Lncrece, chaste as she of old/' 

Miss Lucretia blushed, and looked as if she 
understood, but hoped we did not. 

" Oh, that I were once more a little child, 
A female child, that 'neath thy wisest role, 
Hy school might be my home, so sweet and mUd, 
And home woald seem a yet severer school. 
Tho' gods and goddesses have ceased to be, 
Minerva lives — and lives again in thee." 

** My dears," said Miss Lucretia, suavely, 
•*'itisnot customary to speak of gods and 
goddesses in good society, but still allusions 
to some of them are quite permissible. Bessie, 
my dear, who was Minerva ? '* 
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Bessie answered quickly, quite proud of 
lier learning — 

** The goddess of wisdom, ma'am, and she 
and Juno, and Venus all went naked to Paris 
once, and — " 

"Hem — a-hem, that will do, my dear, I 
see you know quite enough about it, quite 
enough. Miss Martin, I will take that com- 
position and destroy it in my own room. It 
is evidently written by a man of taste — I 
mean of taste in literature," she added, 
hastily, hearing the inevitable giggle. "The 
verse is good, and the composition altogether 
•exhibits an amount of erudition that serves 
to render it almost valuable. I trust, young 
ladies, that other trash will be cleared away 
before studies commence." 

She didn't consign them to the flames, as 
she had threatened — that was a great point 
gained, and due, no doubt, to the soothing 
influence of her own valentine. So we were 
each able to pick out our own, and cherish 
them in secret. And I have serious doubts 
whether Miss Lucretia burnt hers either, for 
I came upon her suddenly one day, and she 
was reading something that looked suspi- 
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ciously like that valentine, and she put it in 
her pocket in a dreadful hurry. We never 
knew for certain who sent it her, only Emily 
Saunders had gone home for a half holiday 
the day before, and just after Miss Lucretia 
said all the valentines were to be read out 
loud, and she had sworn to be revenged, and' 
she had a brother who wrote verses. Well- 
its many years ago. I've sent and receivedl 
many valentines since that day; Tve had 
them from lovers, from friends, from people 
I've been polite to, and from people who 
wanted to be polite to me ; poetry, presents, 
flowers, sweetmeats. And I don't find Hose 
my relish for them one bit. So if any of you 
have valentines to send, don't be afraid. If 
they're simple T won't despise them ; if they're 
valuable so much the better ; and I'll thank 
you now in anticipation. Stay, though — as, 
we're on such a poetical subject, I must give: 
you a verse of poetry — 

" Tho* votes of credit come and go, 
Tho' conferences begin and end, 
Yet still you have, I'm sure you know, 
At least one StvrUng friend." 
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Lights from hundred lamps reflected in the 

mirrors on the wall, 
Never shone on scene more brilliant than fair 

Hilda's birthnight ball, 
Bainbow tints are moving, changing, jewels 

flash, and eyes more bright. 
Seem to dim the diamond's lustre, youthful 

hearts are gay and light. 
Is there not some subtle essence, something 

magic in the air. 
Quite unique and unaccustomed ? Yes, a 

noble duke is there. 
Whether drawn by Hilda's beauty, or- her 

father's taste in wine, 
He has deigned for one short evening; in a 

humbler sphere to shine. 
Hilda's mother, proudly watching, striving 

not to seem elate, 
Yet in fancy dimly seeing what may be her 

daughter's fate. 
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She beholds rare pride and honour coming to 

them from afar, 
And a little tribe of dukelings rise and call 

her " Grandmama I " 
Hilda, always bright and graceful, calm, 

untroubled, still remains. 
Just as if a duke, or great one, every night 

she entertains. 
•* Yes, your Grace, I'm tired of dancing, I 

shall let my partners wait. 
What I you feel for their misfortunes, pity 

them for such a fate. 
Ah ! your Grace then deals in satire, and I 

no such weapons own, 
No, indeed, you must not pay me compli- 
ments in such a tone. 
Do you know youVe made a conquest, won 

my mother's heart outright. 
By your Grace's condescension, honouring our 

ball to-night?" 
Thus she chatters gay and careless, putting 

forth her every charm. 
As in sight of all she saunters, leaning on his 

Grace's arm. 
In the pauses of the music scraps of converse 

fill the rooms. 
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Prom where dowagers are nodding jewel'd 

heads and waving plumes. 
** You remember Charlie Brandon, fine young 

fellow, dark and tall. 
Last night's mail has brought the tidings — 

died of fever in Bengal/' 
^*Hush! speak lower, did not people — " 

" Yes, Fve heard that tale, my dear, 
But it couldn't be she loved him, he'd but 

ninety pounds a year." 
From the hall of mirth and music silently has 

Hilda flown, 
And she stands within her chamber like a 

woman turned to stone. 
Deadened both are thought and feeling, till 

awaking with a start. 
Voiceless sobs and wails are bursting from 

her overburthened heart. 
-** Charlie, Charlie, oh, my darling, is it true 

those words they said. 
Did they know their cruel meaning, can it be 

that you are dead ? 
Dead! why there are lights and flowers, 

mirth and laughter down below, 
And I think I was among them not so very 

long ago. 
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Was it I who laughed and jested, had I heart 

to dance and smile, 
Could it be that you were lying dead and 

silent all the while ? 
Why, you promised you would love me, vowed 

you never would forget. 
Whispered in the hour of parting, * Darling,. 

I will win you yet/ 
False one, you will never claim me, is it thus 

you keep your vow ? 
Which of us has loved the longest, which of 

us remembers now ? 
Shall I never, never, see you — ah, I want to 

hear you speak. 
Want to feel your arms about me, and your 

lips upon my cheek. 
Was I good and true and gentle, when you 

came to say good-bye. 
Should I have been kinder, CharUe, had I 

known you were to die. 
Did you long to have me near you, did you 

want to clasp my hand ? 
Did you know that you were dying, lonely, in 

a foreign land ? 
You were always brave and noble, I so timid 

and afraid, 
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Had it not been better, Charlie, I had gone 

and you had stayed? 
If you had been left to guide me I might 

have grown strong and brave, 
Now I shall fall lower, lower, with no hand 

outstretched to save. 
In the whirl oif maddest folly soon shall I be 

dragged away. 
What a life there lies before me, and I'm just 

nineteen to-day. 
Thirty, forty years it may be, have to pass 

before I die, 
Choked with vanity and folly I shall be a 

living lie. 
Till at last, unloved, unloving, old and hard 

and faded grown, 
Will you recognise me then, dear, will you 

claim me for your own ? 
No, already loving phantoms, angel forms so 

young and fair. 
Make for you a place among them, call on 

you their lot to share. 
I am calling to you, Oharlie, I am coming, 

can't you see. 
Oh I don't let them take you from me, tell 

them you belong to me." 
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Fancies all distraught and dreadful pass 

through her bewildered brain, 
Till her mother's voice recalls her back to 

consciousness again. 
" Hilda, Hilda, why, how can you hide your- 
self like this away, 
Just, my love, as if you really nothing care 

what people say ?" 
"Mother, have you heard — oh, mother — ^^ 

" Yes, my dear, a dreadful blow. 
But as all is past and over, what's the use of 

grieving so. 
I was very fond of Charlie, and I'm terribly 

distrest. 
But I hope I know my duty, never to neglect 

a guest. 
Come, my love, the Duke is going, waits for 

you to say good night, 
Just to please your mother, Hilda, try to look 

a little bright. 
Wait one moment, all the colour from your 

cheek and lip has fled, 
Hold your face a little higher, there — one tiny 

touch of red." 
Down the stairs goes Hilda, trembling, faint 

and able scarce to stand, 
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While the Duke, who's just departing, mur* 

murs o'er her ice-cold hand, 
" Cruel Fate, that bids me leave you, by your 

side I fain would stay, 
All life's pleasantness and beauty now for 

me have passed away." 
Thus he vanished from their orbit, never to 

appear again, 
But the words he lightly uttered ring thro^ 

Hilda's tortured brain, 
And with what a different meaning haunt 

her both by night and day, 
" All life's pleasantness and beauty now for 

me have passed away, 
All life's pleasantness and beauty now for me 

have passed away." 
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An original acting comedietta. 



Characters represented — 

Stephen Walsh, 

Dr. Algernon Wilton. 

Bet. Theodore Cbaio, 

KB8. Latton, 

Beatrice db Montport, 

Maud Grenyillb, 

Miss HioHrLTES, 

LucT Bland, 

Mrs. Grudden. 

Act 1. 

Drawing-room in Mrs. Layton's house — 
Mes. Layton working. Mes. Geuddbn 
arranging room. 

Mes- Lay. (putting down work) Twelve 
o'clock I and not a single applicant for thQ 
situation, Mrs. Grudden, I shall go round to 
registry office. 

Mes. G. Well, mum, if it's any satisfaction 
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to you, of course go, but for my part I don't 
hold with registers, or advertisements, or any 
of them new-fangled ways. 

Mrs. Lay. But,mygood woman, there must 
hesi medium between employers and employed. 

Mes. G. Lawk, mum, now don't you go 
and believe in medium and all that sperrity 
nonsense. It's my belief that sperrits is to 
blame for more ills of the flesh than people 
think for, and whether you calls them hap- 
paritions or whether you calls them gin and 
rum, it's my opinion they're all alike children 
of the evil one. 

Mrs. L. Well, I promise I won't use any 
supernatural means, at least, until all others 
have failed. I shall not be gone long; if any 
servants should apply during my absence, 
make them wait (exit). 

Mes. G. Yes, mum. If any servants 
should apply 1 Poor dear creature, how she 
•do go on hopin' against hope. Why, she's 
advertised every day in three newspapers for 
the last fortnight to my certing knowledge, 
and has spent whole mornings in the registers 
without so much as the ghost of a servant. 
Silly things, I can't make but what's come to 
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'em ; and such a nice, kind mistress as she 
always was. But there, I was as silly as the 
rest. I must needs encumber myself with a 
husband and nine children, and him always 
out of work, so that I'm thankful for my 
two shillings a day as charwoman, and them 
blessed nine getting into goodness knows- 
what mischief at home. (Double knock at the 
door.) Visitors, I' suppose {goes out and 
returns J showing in Beatrice and Maud). The 
mistress is out, ladies, but I don't suppose 
she'll be long. The fact is, she's rather in- 
trouble about servants. 

Bea. That is exactly why we are here. 

Mrs. G. Why, do you happen to know of 
any? 

Bea. Well, yes, that is, we've come after 
the situation. 

Mrs. G. (laughing) Bless me, how you girls 
do get yourselves up now-a-days. If I didn't 
think you was a lady. 

Maud. Don't talk to her, Beatrice. Horrid 
creature I 

Bea. I am a lady ; and my friend here is a 
lady, too. But circumstances have made us 
wish to become domestic servants, and we- 
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are going to try and do our duty if any one 
will give us the chance. 

Mrs. G. And good luck to you, my dears ; 
it's right down plucky of you. And if you 
do get the situation, I'll do all I can to assist 
you while I'm here on a job. I lived with 
Mrs. Layton five years as cook, and I'd have 
been here till now if I hadn't, like a fool, 
listened to the seducing voice of a gentleman 
who came to the back door selling boxes. He 
represented himself as having a sale for them 
boxes among the nobility and gentry, and I 
believed him, and give him my 'and, and 'art, 
and wages, and there ever since them boxes 
has been in my back kitchen and him on the 
top of them. 

Be A. and Maud. Poor thing ! don't cry. 

Mbs. Gr. Ah, my dears, you don't know 
what it is to have a lazy husband and nine 
children, and may you never, never, is my 
earnest wish. But there, I mustn't stand 
talking. Only you look to me to help you 
with the dirty work when you're my fellow 
servants (exit). 

Bba. You see, Maud, it was just as well to 
make a friend of the poor creature. 
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Maud, Oh, Beatrice, is it among such people 
^s ihat^ we're to look for our friends in 
future ? 

Bea. Not at all, I don't mean to lose one 
grain of my dignity or self-respect. I shall 
be as proud of my position when shaking a 
bed or waiting at table, as when I reclined in 
my carriage or walked through a ball-room 
followed by a train of admirers, 

Maud. I wonder what Mrs. Layton will be 
like. Do you think she'll insist on our wear- 
ing caps ? 

Bea. I hope so. I've made the most be- 
witching little absurdities, trimmed with 
cherry-coloured ribbon. 

Maud. Do you think she'll ask if we've any 
followers. Fancy Algy Wilton or the 
Reverend Theodore coming down the area 
steps. 

Bea. Oh ! that's an arriere pensee. 

Maud. Beatrice, how can you joke, I feel 
so nervous. Suppose she inquires about our 
capabilities. What am I fit for after passing 
three years in trying to hammer French and 
arithmetic into stupid little heads ? 

Bea. Pshaw ! my dear I can soon teach 
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you. I'm sure I may say that Tve lived 
under a butler, for my guardian's butler was 
virtually the master of the house. 

Mbs. L. (without) Two young women after 
the situation. What a relief ! {Enters.) I 
beg your pardon, I am afraid there must be 
some mistake. I was told there were — 

Bea. {rising and curtseying) Two young 
women after the situation, if you please 
ma'am. In answer to an advertisement in 
the " Times." I hope we're not too late. 

Mbs. L. Not at all. I've been without 
servants for the last fortnight. Obliged to 
dismiss all three of mine at a moment's, 
notice. The cook for being drunk, the other 
two for upholding her. 

Bea. Perhaps she couldn't hold up her- 
self. Oh ! I beg your pardon, ma'am, I'm 
sure. 

Maud, {reprovingly) Beatrice, this is not 
a time for jokes. 

Mbs. L. Pray sit down, young ladies^ 
at least while you tell me what has induced 
you to try service. Some domestic calamity 
I presume. 

Bea. My calamity was to be an heiress. 
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Mrs. L. I think I could have borne that 
with equanimity. 

Bea. I could, I did. But while I was en- 
joying my position, and doing all the good in 
my power, my guardian, who had the sole 
charge of my affairs, dabbled in stocks, ap- 
propriated my money, and ran away, leaving 
me ruined. 

Mrs. L. Poor dear girl; and had you 
no friends you could go to in your dis- 
tress ? 

Bea. I preferred not. I could not bear to 
face the world with my altered fortunes 
{weeping) — to meet neglect where formerly I 
had commanded homage. Why, only a few 
nights afterwards, I was at a party, and a 
gentleman — who shall be nameless — only 
danced twice with me, and took another girl 
in to supper — a thing he'd never, never 
done before; so I decided to renounce 
society, and bury my grief in a kitchen. 

Mrs. L. And is your experience equally 
sad, my dear ? {to Maud). 

Maud. Oh 1 worse ; for I've had to teach 
nearly all my life, and I did hate it so. I 
was so badly treated in my last situation. 
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that Beatrice persuaded me to leave, and try 
her plan. So here we are, ma'am. Wages 
not so much an object as a comfortable 
home. 

Mrs. L. Well, my dear, I think I can pro- 
mise you that. Your duties will be light, and 
it will be a great comfort to me to have a lady 
about me. My last maid was so rough and 
coarse. You can share the work between 
you. 

Maud. I'll open the door. 

Bba. You sha'n't. My appearance is best. 

Maud. I won't be buried in the kitchen. 
It's mean of you, Beatrice. 

Bea. You can't lay a cloth. 

Maud. I can. You want to keep me 
•down. 

Mes. T. I think I can mend matters. You, 
my dear, shall be parlourmaid {to Beatrice), 
and you shall be my personal attendant (to 
Maud). 

Maud. Oh 1 thank you, ma'am. 

Mrs. L. I don't think you will either of 
you find your duties heavy. The family 
consists only of myself. My husband is 
dead. 
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Bea. So much the better. 

Maud. Beatrice ! 

Bea. I mean, I like a household without 
gentlemen. 

Mrs. L. But I have at present a nephew 
staying with me. 

Bea. Oh 1 indeed. {Both girls run to the 
gh'SS.) I think I've got a black on my nose- 
Maud, is my bonnet right? 

Maud, {pushing her away) Be quiet; I have 
something in my eye. 

Mrs. L. I don't koow your names yet. 
Will you tell me how I am to call you ? 

Bea. I am Miss de Montfort. My friend 
is Miss Grenville. 

Mrs. L. Don't you think — if you don't 
much mind — as those names are a little high- 
sounding — ^my last maids were called Susan, 
and Jane. 

{Enter Stephen.) 

Ste. I beg pardon, my dear aunt ; I didn't 
know you had visitors. I've just come from 
— {aside) — why don't you introduce me ? 

Mrs. L. {confused) Yes, Stephen — just- 
come from where ? 
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Ste, {placing chairs for the girls^ who have 
risen) If I am in the way, I will go. 
{Aside) Why the deuce don't you introduce 
me? 

Mes. L. Not at all — our interview is 
over. You will both come to-morrow to 
stay. 

Stb. {aside) Then I shall see them again. 
{Exeunt Beateiob and Maud. Stephen opens 
the door, and bows them politely out.) Good 
heavens, aunt 1 What do you mean ? You 
ask two ladies to come and stay, and don't 
think your nephew worth introducing to 
them. 

Mbs. L. Introduce you, my dear Stephen. 
They are Susan and Jane, my two new 
maids. 

Ste. {tragically^ as he sinks into a ehair)^ 
Maids 1 maids ! and I thought they were 
ladies. 

{Curtain.) 
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Act 2. 

Maud dtisting room. Beatbioe arranging 
flowers in a vase. 

Mattd. I wonder who is coming this even- 
ing, Beatrice ; mistress said we were to un- 
cover the furniture and make it all nice. 

Bea. I shall be glad to see some one. Mr. 
Stephen is out so much, and we do keep such 
early hours that I'm quite knocked up. 
There's nothing so appallingly fatiguing as 
going to bed every night at ten o'clock. I've 
often danced till four in the morning, and 
felt fresher the next day than I do now. 

Maud. Perhaps it's because you're working 
harder than you ever did before. 

Bea. Work, my dear, is not fatiguing. 
It's only a vent for my superfluous energy. 
If I had nothing to do my feet would run 
away with me. Oh, do have a dance. (Thei/ 
waltz. Enter Mrs. Latton.) Oh, ma'am, 
you did give me such a turn. 

Mes. L. Did I ? It seemed to me you were 
giving each other a turn. My dear, work 
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first, and play afterwards. I want the rooms 
to look very nice. 

Maud. Yes, ma'am. 

Mrs. L. I may as well tell you, my dears, 
I have a little scheme in my head. Fve in- 
vited four young people, whom I think would 
suit each other. I'm very fond of match- 
making. 

Beatrice and Maud, {eagerly^ one each side 
of her) Oh ! are you ? 

Mrs. L. Yes, I've tried my hand on my 
nephew, but he's so difficult. I dare say hell 
take me by surpri se some day. So now I've 
turned my attention to two young men in 
whom I take a warm interest. One is a 
doctor in the army. (Beatrice turns away 
and weeps.) What's the matter ? 

Bea. Nothing, nothing, only I once knew 
a doctor in the army. 

Mrs. L. I've invited a very wealthy 
American girl, who, I hope, will make an im- 
pression on him. He must marry money. 
The other is a young clergyman. (Maud 
turns away and weeps.) What's the matter ? 

Maud. Nothing, nothing, only I once knew 
a young clergyman — 
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Mbs, L. And the wife IVe fixed upon for 
him is Lucy Bland, a very nice, domesticated 
girl. (Knock.) There's the first arrivaL 
Susan, clear away those leaves. Jane, my 
dear, the door. (Eojtt Maud. Beatrice goes 
and returns showirig in Miss Highflyer.) 

Miss H. Wal, here I am, my dear Mrs. 
Layton. IVe had to hurry up to get here in 
decent time. 

|ifRS. L. Have you been so busy? 

Miss H. Busy, I guess I'm never a minute- 
idle, what with riding, shopping, and rinking. 
(To Beatrice.) Here, young woman, take 
my hat. 

Mrs. L. Hush, hush, you must not speak 
like that. 

Miss H. Why not ? Ha, ha, afraid of her t 
Why, I thought you Britishers treated your 
servants as you chose. You laugh at the in- 
dependence of our helps, but I guess it'& 
pretty much the same in the old country. 

{Enter Lucy Bland.) 

Mrs. L. My dear Lucy, I'm so glad to see 
you. Let me introduce my friend Miss — 
Miss H. Guess I can do that best. I'm 
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Juliana, commonly called Jolly for shorti sole 
daughter and heiress of Oomeline Highflyer, 
who could count dollars with your Prince of 
Wales, beginning twenty-four hours in ad- 
vance of him. Now, who are you ? 

LuOY. Oh, a very humble person. One of 
a very large family, and neither rich nor re- 
markable. 

Mrs. L. Come, * my dears, we will go in 
the garden, and when the gentlemen arrive 
they can join us there. 

(Exeunt Mrs. L., Miss H., and Luoy.) 

Bea. Well, of all impertinent, conceited — 
{Knock.) More visitors {goes to window). 

{Enter Maud.) 

Maud. Some one at the door, Beatrice, go 
and open it. 

"Bea. {behind her at window) I shan't. 
It's Mr. Stephen, and he's got his latch-key. 

Maud. There are two gentlemen with him. 

Bea. Oh! (shrieks.) 

Maud. Ah I (shrieks J) 
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Bea. It's my Algernon. 
Maud. It's my Theodore. 

(Beateice rushes from the room. Maud sinks 
on the floor behind the sofa — out of sight.) 

{Enter Stephen, Dr. Algernon Wilton cmd 
Eev. Theo. Craig.) 

Ste. Walk in Wilton, walk in Theodore. 

Dr. No one at home, it appears. 

Eev. I thought I heard a scream. 

Dr. Must have been fancy. I see some 
petticoats down in the garden. 

Ste. Then, as it's not washing-day, they 
most likely belong to my aunt and her 
guests. Shall we join them? 

Eev. By aU means. {Exeunt Dr. and Eev. 
As Stephen is about to follow ihem^ Maud ri^esy 
seizes him by the arm^ and drags him to the 
front.) 

Maud. Are we alone ? 

Ste. I'm really afraid we are. 

Maud. Hush, be serious, I am about to en- 
trust you with a terrible responsibility. The 
Eev. Theodore Craig is in that garden. He 
has been invited with a purpose. To make 
Tip a match between him and Lucy Bland. 
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Stb. Indeed. You're telling me news. 

Maud. You must prevent it ! prevent it ! ! 
prevent it 1 1 ! Hover about them. Interfere 
between them. Be ever near, and ever 
watchful. Swear to obey me, or a crushed 
and broken heart will lie trampled beneath 
your feet. 

Ste. Oh, I swear. I will swear. 

Maud. Keep your oath, or dread my ven- 
geance (exit), 

Ste. What a strange young woman. How- 
ever, I don't mind putting a spoke in the 
Eev. Theodore's wheel, for I've rather a fancy 
for Lucy myself (going). 

(Enter Beatrice.) 

Bba. Are we alone ? 

Ste. What again 1 Good Heavens, if it 
isn't another ! 

Bea. I am about to confide a tremendous 
secret to you. My happiness or misery is in 
your hands. 

Ste. Handy pandy, sugar and candy, 
which hand will you have ? 

Bea. Do not jest at such a moment. Dr, 
Algernon Wilton is in the garden. He has 
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been asked here with a view to his marrying 
Miss Highflyer, the American heiress. You 
must prevent it. 

Ste. Oh, the deuce I must. 

Bea. Attach yourself to her side, engross 
her attention. On no pretext suffer yourself 
to be induced to quit her. If the sky fall, if 
an earthquake happen, let your place be still 
beside her. He must not, cannot, shall not 
be hers. Seek not to know the reason, I 
will keep my secret through all. Only do 
my bidding, and earn my everlasting grati- 
tude. Eefuse, and the imprecations of a 
blighted maniac be your reward (exit). 

Ste. This is very awkward, very. What's 
to be done ? I see broken hearts strewing 
my path, and raving maniacs dogging my 
footsteps. Oh, I shall run away. Confound 
it, here they all come. 

(Enter Mrs. Layton, Miss H., Luor, Db. 
Wilton, and Eev. Thbo. Ceaig.) 

Mrs. Layton. Stephen, my dear, so very 
unfortunate, my friends can't stay with me 
this eveniDg. Miss Highflyer is engaged to a 
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party. (To Dr. W.) So nice to see young 
girls so lively and fond of pleasure. 

Db. Charming 1 I adore dancing myself. 

Mes. L. And Lucy has to go home to put 
Tier little brother's feet in hot water, and 
give him his medicine. {To Rev.) So charm- 
ing for a girl to be so tender-hearted and 
domesticated. 

Rev. Perfectly delightful! I always say 
so. 

Mrs. L. Jane, Susan, bring the young 
ladies' wraps. 

{Enter Maud and Beatrice.) 

Mrs. L. I'm sure, Dr. Wilton, I may rely 
on you to escort Miss Highflyer to Cleve- 
land Square ? 

Dr. Delighted, I'm sure. 

Mrs. L. And, Mr. Craig, it won't be out 
of your way to take Miss Bland to Camden 
Town. {Aside) There's no knowing what 
may happen in a tSte-a-tete. 

Bba. {sinking on a sofa) Oh ! oh ! oh ! 

Mrs. L. and Stb. {running to her) What's 
±he matter ? 
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Bea. So very, very ill. A pain in my^ 
heart ! Fetch a doctor. 

Maud, (falling into arm-chair) Ah ! ah ! 
ah! 

All. What's the matter ? 

Mbs. L. Is it your heart, too ? 

Maud. No, my mind. Something on my 
mind. I should like to see a clergyman. 

De. {leaning over Bea.) Beatrice. 

Eev. {kneeling by Maud) Maud. 

Ste. Young ladies, as the services of Dr. 
Wilton and Mr. Craig seem required else- 
where, I must ask you to accept my escort to 
your homes. 

Miss H. Wal, we call our domestics helps^ 
but I guess I should call yours hindrances. 

(Curtain.) 
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Act 3. 

(Stephen smoking.) 

Ste. Strange thing what was the matter 
with those two girls last night. I didn't 
mind, because it gave me a chance of seeing^ 
a Uttle more of Lucy. But I was very glad 
when I got rid of the fair American {hnoch). 

{Enter Maud showing in Lucy.) 

Maud. Mistress isn't at home, miss ; but 
here's Mr. Stephen, if you'd like to see him ? 

Lucy. Oh, never mind. The fact is, I 
called to enquire after that poor girl who 
was taken ill last night. I hope she's 
better ? 

Maud. Thank you, miss, she's certainly 
better; but I'll just go and send her here to- 
speak for herself. 

Lucy. Oh, no, don't disturb her. Tell her 
I'm glad to hear of her recovery. And you ; 
I hope the Reverend Mr. Craig was able to 
relieve your mind ? 

Maud. Oh, yes 1 he certainly did me good. 
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I felt much better after Fd seen him. But 
he said he'd come again. 

Ste. I say, Jane, this room wont be 
wanted for anythinpf just yet, will it ? 

Maud. No, sir, not unless visitors should call. 

Ste. Well, you just keep a look out, and — 
here's half-a-crown for you. 

Maud. Thank you, sir. Do you know 
you're the first gentleman that ever gave me 
half-a-crown. (Aside) Something towards 
housekeeping (exit). 

Lucy. I must go. 

Ste. Go ! Why, you've but this moment 
come. 

LuOY. But Mrs. Layton is not at home. 

Ste. But I am. Is not that a very good 
substitute ? 

LuoY. I have an idea she would not like it. 

Ste. Not like what, Lucy ? She would be 
only too delighted if you would take me in 
hand and reform me from an idle harum 
45carum fellow — 

Luojf. Into what? 

Ste. Your loving and devoted husband. 

(Enter Bbateicb, showing in De. Wilton.) 
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Bba. a — ^heml Only my doctor come to 
pay me a visit. 

Ste. (aside) What an inopportune moment. 
We won't be in your way. Come into the 
garden, Miss Bland (exeunt Stephen and 
Lucy). 

De. (Sitting down hy Beatbioe) Well, and 
how is the heart this morning ? 

Bea. Not much better. 

De. Then I must prescribe for you. Take 
one grain of trust and love. 

Bea. Only a grain! IVe taken twenty — 
but that, you know, makes a scruple. 

Db. Oh, throw aside your scruples ! Baise 
your eyes, put your two hands into mine^ 
and say, " Algy, I love you." 

Bea. I can't. 

De. Is my prescription so unpleasant, let 
me show you how to follow it. There was a 
time, not so very long ago, when I flattered 
myself I should not have to sue to you in 
vain. Was I too confident ? 

Bea. Probably. Most men are. 

Db. How cold and disdainful you have 
grown. You are altered from the Beatrice I 
used to know. 
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Bea. Of course, I am only a servant now, 
and my name is Jane. 

Dr. Have you already changed one name. 
Then I do not despair of inducing you to 
change the other also. But what freak was 
it, Beatrice ? Why did you disappear and 
leave no clue ? 

Bea. Why c?2(iyou flirt with Flora Bellasis? 

Db. Were you jealous ? 

Bea. Not at all, but I thought that my 
altered fortunes — 

(Enter Maud, showing in Rev. Theo. Ceaig.) 

Maud A — hem 1 Only my clergyman come 
to see me. 

Dr. I have so much to say to you, Beatrice. 

Bea. Well, come into the library. We won't 
interrupt the confessional (exeunt). 

Eev. My dear Maud, I am so happy to 
have found you again. Why did you leave 
your situation and never let me know? I 
have been nearly distracted. 

Maud. Have y ou ? I didn't think you looked 
so, yesterday. 

Rev. But what was your motive, Maud? 
Did you never guess I loved you ? 
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Maud. I — I — ^feared so. 

Rev. Feared ! Then can you give me 
nothing in return ? 

Maud. Nothing but half-a-crown which 
Mr. Stephen just presented to me. 

Rev. No queen could give more than half 
a crown. And if you give it me with alljouv 
heart, I shall be more than contented. 

Maud. I ought not. I'm so poor. T shall 
be such a burden to you. That's why I 
thought it better never to see you. {Knock.) 
There, I must go (exit). 

Rev. Oh, I don't want to be seen here in 
the mistress' absence. ( Goes behind curtain.) 

(Be-enter Mavd and Mrs. Layton.) 

Mas. L. Has any one been while I was out, 
Susan? 

Maud. No, ma'am, yes, that is, some gentle- 
men called. 

Mrs. L. Gentlemen, are you sure they 
were, what did they want ? 

Maud, (confused) Well, ma'am, Tm not sure* 
I can't say. 

Mrs. L. Good gracious me 1 Where are 
the spoons ? 
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Maud, {quickly) Oh ! there are two in the^ 
garden, and two in the library, and one— 

{Enter Stephen and Lucy.) 

Stb. My dear aunt, congratulate me, I've 
such pleasant news for you. 

{Enter De. Wilton and Beatrice.) 

Dr. W. My good Mrs. Layton, you must 
spare me a few moments, IVe so much to 
tell you. 
Eev. Theo. Craig, coming from behind curtain. 

Rev. My kind friend, do grant me an in- 
terview, I'm so happy. 

Mrs. L. Why, whatever has happened 
during my absence ? 

Stb. Oh, heaps of things. 

Mrs. L. Well, I will hear it all in time ;: 
only I must give you warning — 

Bea. and Maud. Yes, ma'am, please, this^ 
day month. 

Mrs. L. What, am I going to lose you 
both? 

Rev. The fact is, Mrs. Layton, Wilton 
and I were in want of lady helps, so weVe- 
prevailed on them to try us as masters. 
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Mes. Lay. Dear me, dear me ! This is very 
sudden. 

Dr. Oh, it's wonderful how quickly you 
get on with such a thing when once you've 
made up your mind to it. 

Mes. Lay. But 1 don't see that I'm much 
better off than I was before. 

Maud. Oh, you'll have heaps of applicants 
for the situation, now take my word for me. 

Bea. And so, Maud, ends our first taste of 
domestic service. 

Mrs. L. Not at all, it but commences — 

A wife, my dears, who seeks her husband's 
praise 

Is in domestic service all her days. 

Lucy. Not to the platform will we bring 
our cause. 

We'll make our homes^ let who will make 
the laws. 

Stb. a new edition of '' self-help " you'll 
see, 

Dr. And still brought out hj smiles , I hope 
'twill be. 

Bea. Well, we have found thro' all our sad 
disasters, 

A patient mistress. 

I 
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Maud. And two loving masters, 

Rev. Who mean to hold and prove 

throughout their lives, 

There are no " lady helps " like gentle 

wives. 

(Curtain.) 
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